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a popular taste, throws useful lights upon the problems of the interior 
American cities, and upon the reformers of the last generation. The 
wave of democratic reform now at its height had its beginnings in the 
Middle West when Mr. Whitlock was a young "man. His fortune 
brought him into close contact with men who in their time have made 
deep impressions upon the public: John P. Altgeld, "Tom" Johnson, 
"Golden Rule" Jones, and Henry George. His enthusiasm for this 
group gives special value to his recollections, since the public view of 
most of its members has been colored by partisan or class antagonisms 
to them and their reforms. Mr. Whitlock has full sympathy for the 
social movement as against the inherent rights of property. When deal- 
ing with his own career he presents an attractive view of the motives be- 
hind reform. The book is often vague and indiscriminate, and is rarely 
specific in its description of facts, but it will have a real value to the 
historian of our own times who desires to give depth as well as detail 
to his picture of American life. 

F. L. P. 

The Quakers of Iowa. By Louis Thomas Jones. (Iowa City: State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1914. 360 p. $2.50) 

Although showing the directness of the frontiersmen in their spiritual 
life, the Quakers have rarely found themselves upon the physical fron- 
tier in numbers large enough to influence its development. Their Penn- 
sylvania colony formed a close group that speedily converted a frontier 
region into a settled community and gave to it a social aspect that still 
in part endures. A few of their number turned migrant, but as one 
compares these with the migrants from the neighboring Scotch-Irish set- 
tlements it becomes clear that there was little of the pioneering spirit in 
the Quaker blood. In the course of time there were Quaker settlements 
in the great valley as well as in the Old Northwest, whither they had 
followed the main traveled roads, and where they began the unequal 
contest for the preservation of the Quaker traits. In the larger group 
in Pennsylvania "plain Friends" held to their habits, lasted through 
mutual encouragement, and are even yet occasionally to be seen at their 
yearly meetings; but on the frontier they tended to lose their individ- 
uality, to resemble their evangelical neighbors, to acquire organs in the 
meeting house, and to abandon their testimony against a "hireling min- 
istry. ' ' 

Dr. Jones has here preserved the facts relating to the small body of 
Friends who found their way to the Black Hawk Purchase and then to 
Iowa. On the fertile lands of Cedar Creek, Quaker pioneers estab- 
lished themselves as early as 1835, organizing somewhat later their first 
monthly meeting at Salem — one of several Salems that had thriven 
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under their guidance. In their second meeting house here, built of 
brick and replacing the earlier log house, they held their first quarterly 
meeting in 1848. There were five quarterly meetings by 1861, and two 
years later these held the first yearly meeting in Iowa. But Quakerism 
failed to flourish on the frontier. Its young people married "out of 
meeting" or went to other churches. Disownment, by which the eastern 
meetings maintained their discipline and their cohesion, here only drove 
the disowned into rebellion. As congregations the Iowa meetings have 
dwindled or collapsed, while as Quakers they have departed far from 
the practices of their founders. They contributed a respectable but un- 
important element to the populating of the new state, adding few to its 
candidates for office or to the residents within its prisons. 

It is worth while to have the history of various racial or social strains 
preserved in this fashion. Dr. Jones has gathered his materials care- 
fully and has so presented them that they reveal at once Quakerism and 
Iowa. His doctrinal discussions are fair. He shows that the Quakers 
had an historical importance apart from their social influence. They 
kept their records. Their courses of migration can be identified better 
than those of most frontiersmen. Knowing that their routes were the 
main routes, and that their condition was that of the large class of 
steady, respectable citizens, we can, because we know them, know better 
the whole life of which they were a part. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Kentucky in American Letters, 1784-1912. By John Wilson Townsend. 
With an introduction by James Lane Allen. In two volumes. 
(Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1913. xxii, 368; 394 p.) 

The author of this work, well known as one of the most active of the 
younger generation of Kentucky historians, promises at some future 
time an inclusive Dictionary of Kentucky Writers. The work now 
under review is made up of biographical sketches of about two hundred 
selected persons who, having been born in Kentucky, have obtained 
some degree of literary fame, or who, whether born in Kentucky or else- 
where, have made Kentucky the subject of their writings; while to each 
biography is appended a selection from some of the writings of the per- 
son whose life is given. The selection of names seems in general a fairly 
representative one, though, of course, many omissions will be noted. 
The reviewer has been unable to discover any system of arrangement. 

Mr. Townsend contributes an interesting preface. The introduction 
by James Lane Allen urges the lack of any study of American litera- 
ture in accordance with what he calls "the only solvent principle," 
upon which such a study may be developed. This principle is the fed- 
eral character of the American people — the idea that ' ' we should be a 



